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severity with which some even among French his-
torians condemn Henry's conduct, appears excessive.
When the French envoys signed the treaty with
Elizabeth, they assured their master,4* that no Prince
can be bound by any treaty to do that which may
endanger the safety of his people,*' and although IK:
himself, as we have seen, appears to have repudiated
this axiom of sixteenth-century statecraft, it was
recognised by the English ministry when, after
Henry's abjuration, they pointed out that the rela-
tions between France and England must henceforth
be determined by considerations of self-interest.
Elizabeth herself certainly never aeted, nor intended
to act, on any other principle. Again awl again she
had been prepared to betray her allies and clients,
the Dutch, if only Philip II. had made it worth her
while. At that very moment, so his agents assured
the French King, she was secretly negotiating with
the Archduke Albert, and would have concluded
peace on the basis of an exchange of Flushing and
Brill for Calais and Arc!res. Henry at any rate
contemplated no such baseness as this. He gave
his plenipotentiaries the most stringent directions to
conclude no peace to which his allies might not have
the option of acceding. From the first he made no
attempt to conceal his intentions from them. Soon
after the recovery of Amiens he wrote to Elizabeth
"that he knew it to be more than ever necessary for
their common safety, that they should in all things
be close friends. He himself would never weary of
fighting for a cause so just as theirs; born and
reared as he had been in the midst of the toils and